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EDITORIAL—EQUALITY AND EpucA- 


LOUIS TOMPKINS WRIGHT, 
1891-1952 


By W. Monrtacue Coss, M.D., Howarp UNiversiry 


R. LOUIS T. WRIGHT, who died at the age of 61 on 
October 8, 1952, at his home in New York City, was at 
once the most productive, most important and most dis- 

tinguished Negro physician yet to appear on the American scene. 
Thirty-four of his thirty-seven years in the medical profession were 
spent in New York and all but one of these at Harlem Hospital, a 
municipal institution which he was in process of making world fa- 
mous. He had already made it “the finest example of racial democ- 
racy in the world.” At the time of his death he was director of the 
Department of Surgery and president of the Medical Board of Har- 
lem Hospital and had been chairman of the Board of Directors of 
the National Association for the Advancement of Colored People 
for twenty years. 

Dr. Wright had a brilliant and well trained mind and indomita- 
ble courage and determination. His career was marked from start to 
finish by adherence to the most exacting standards of professional 
excellence and by constant open and unflinching attack upon the 
injustices effected by racial barriers. The most powerful and influen- 
tial opposition never made him swerve one jot or tittle from the con- 
viction of his youth that discrimination in all forms must be expunged 
from American life and that nothing was to be gained by compromise 
on the issue at any point. For what he accomplished as surgeon, 
scientist and fighter for human rights, generations unborn will be in 
his debt. 

Dr. Wright was born in LaGrange, Georgia, July 23, 1891. He 
received his elementary, secondary and college education at Clark 
University, Atlanta, Georgia, which conferred upon him the A.B. in 
1911, as valedictorian of his class, and the honorary D.Sc. in 1938. 
Louis’ father, Dr. Ceah Ketcham Wright, died when he was four. 
His father was a graduate of Meharry Medical College in the class 
of 1881, who after a brief medical practice in Rome, Georgia, turned 
to the ministry. When Louis was eight his mother, the former Lula 
Tompkins, married Dr. William Fletcher Penn, who graduated from 
Yale Medical School in 1898. A deep mutual affection developed 
between Louis and his stepfather, who largely inspired and encour- 
aged his desire to study medicine and led him to consider reasonable 
his ambition to pursue his course at Harvard. Such a goal was con- 
sidered absurd at the time in both Atlanta and Boston for one with 
his preparation. 

When he presented himself at Harvard, Dr. Otto Folin was sufh- 
ciently impressed by the presumption of this graduate of “one of 


those funny schools” to ive him an examination in chemist A Louis 
(Continued on page 178) 
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ST. CROIX=PAST AND PRESENT 


By Erie R. Washington, D. 


After an absence of over twenty- 
five years from his native Virgin 
Islands, the writer has just re- 
turned from spending a wonder- 
ful and very happy vacation in 
Christiansted St. Croix. During my 
stay, I was very fortunate to have 
several interesting interviews with 
the Hon. Dr. D. C. Canegata, Ad- 
ministrator for St. Croix, Virgin 
Islands. The Administrator, one 
of the most outstanding natives of 
the Islands, is a graduate of Mc- 
Gill University School of Medicine 
of Montreal, Canada. He has been 
the elected representative from the 
Second Christiansted Town Dis- 
trict to the Colonial Council for 
twenty-four years, and has served 
as the Council’s Chairman for 
eleven years. Dr. Canegata has 
visited the mainland on several oc- 
casions with fellow council mem- 
bers to give their views on the Or- 
ganic Act for the Islands before 
many a Senatorial Committee. 
Since the transfer of the Islands to 
the United States, the Administra- 
tor has been the Islands’ Chief 
Mumciapl Physician, and also has 
been the Police Judge for St. Croiz. 

My thanks are due to Mr. Claude 
Markoe, a nate Principal of the 
Christiansted High School, who 
was so very kind to brief me on 
the educational set up of the schools 
since the transfer to the American 


educational system, as compared to 
that under the Danish Adminis- 
tration. I am sure that the readers 
of the Buutetin will find good 
reading in this small pen sketch 
of the history of St. Croiz, Vir- 
gin Islands, related to life past and 
present of one of America’s latest 
possessions. 
E. R. W. 


Although St. Croix is only thir- 
ty-five minutes by air from its sis- 
ter islands, St. Thomas and St. 
John, this largest of the American 
Virgin Islands will surprise the 
visitor arriving from bustling St. 
Thomas. It has the tropical scen- 
ery, the uncrowded beaches of most 
West Indian vacation spots, but in 
addition it has miraculously pre- 
served the classic simplicity of late 
eighteenth and early nineteenth 
century architecture. And the rem- 
nants of an even earlier period are 
to be found all over the island: the 
ruins of once majestic estates, par- 
ticularly the tall sugar mills, which 
add certain graceful melancholy to 
the over-all picture. 

It is the living, untouched 
architecture that gives the island 
its special character. The main 
square of Christiansted, its larger 
town, is almost too pretty, a per- 
fect set for an opera, with its Gov- 
ernment Place, its arches of stone 
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and its pavilions, all late eighteenth 


‘century. Nothing has been added. 


No modernistic building disturbs 
the impression that the vistor has 
gone back in time to a sort of Vir- 
gin Island ‘‘Berkeley Square.’’ 
The few new houses erected by 
people who have settled here have 
adopted the same pure style. 
Because St. Croix has kept its 
architectural. integrity over so 
many centuries, the island Govern- 
ment and the Department of Parks 
in Washington started working on 
a law that will declare Christian- 
sted a national shrine, will prohibit 
road signs, neon lights and garish 
hotels. And, to tie the island even 
closer to its past, Governor Morris 
de Castro set up, in a few rooms in 
Christiansted’s seventeenth-cen- 
tury castle, a museum of relics of 
the West Indian aborigines, the 
Carib and Arawak Indians. At the 
same time, the Danish Government 
agreed to return to Christiansted’s 
enormous Government Palace the 
original Biedermeier furniture re- 
moved in 1917 when the United 
States bought the Virgin Islands. 
St. Croix, the largest of the Vir- 
gin Islands, was also once the rich- 
est island in the Caribbean. Called 
by the Caribs ‘‘AY AY,’’ it was 
christened by Columbus Santa 
Cruz, when he discovered it on his 
second voyage in 1493. Its wood- 
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ed green hills and rolling, fertile 
valleys tempted the colonists of all 
nations in turn. Ponce de Leon, 
it is said, obtained a grant from 
the King of Spain that he might 
have a plantation there to main- 
tain him while he searched else- 
where for gold, and the fountain 
of youth, to enjoy the gold when 
he found it. But the English and 
Dutch were the first to attempt a 
colony there, about 1641, the Eng- 
lish in the Frederiksted end and 
the Dutch in the area around 
Christiansted. For a few years 
they lived in peace, but the Eng- 
lish drove the Dutch out in 1645. 
Five years later the Spaniards, re- 
asserting their right to the island 
by virtue of its discovery by Co- 
lumbus, drove out the English and 
were in turn driven out by the 
French six months afterward. 


Now the Knights of Malta, 
grown politically powerful after the 
Crusades, attempted an empire in 
the wealthy West Indies. They 
purchased St. Croix, with its sister 
islands of St. Christopher, St. Mar- 
tin, St. Bartholomew and their de- 
pendent islands. The dream of em- 
pire was shortlived, and fifteen 
years later they sold the islands 
back to the French West Indian 
Company. But in the interim, 
while they built no roads, they 
had bvilt many estates, each a 
handsome group of stone buildings. 
Their cane was sent out to passing 
schooners in longboats. Their Gov- 
ernor’s residence, at Judith’s Fan- 
ey, was modelled after a French 
palace. Ruins of that as well as the 
fort which they built in Christian- 
sted in the early 1750’s and several 
of the graceful French buildings 
still stand in memory of that per- 
iod. The Cross Church, built by 
the Dutch even earlier, is used as 
a schoolhouse in -Christiansted, 
topped by the steeple which the 
Danes added later. 


But the French West Indian 
Company failed, and the Danes, 
who had started a colony on the 
nearby Virgin Island of St. Thom- 
as, looked with longing eyes at the 
green valleys of St. Croix. In 1733 
Denmark purchased St. Croix 


from the French, and for the next 
two centuries, except for brief in- 
tervals when the English captured 
it during the Napoleonic Wars, the 
Danish flag flew above its build- 
ings. 

St. Croix grew rapidly under 
the Danish management. Estates 
were laid out with mathematical 
accuracy in checkerboard pattern. 
Roads were built, and from all 
over the West Indies planters of 
other islands accepted or pur- 
chased land in St. Croix. The 
Governor of St. Eustatius, the 
Governor of Antigua, an expatri- 
ate colony of French Huguenots, 
a compact band of exiled Quakers, 
a missionary group of Dutch Re- 
formists, a working mission of 
Moravians, adventuring younger 
sons of English aristocracy; all 
flocked to St. Croix and rebuilt the 
burned French estates or created 
new ones on virgin ground. Though 
the taverns of the town were 
crowded with swaggering bucca- 
neers and pirates who fed on the 
unprotected high seas, the planters 
were a grim and tenacious group, 
who had come to the new colony 
educated by the mistakes of the 
old. This was to be their perma- 
nent home. 


Law and order were quickly es- 
tablished. Christiansted became 
the first capital of the Danish West 
Indies. Frederiksted, laid out with 
wider streets than any of the old 
towns in the West Indies, flour- 
ished as a port of call for vessels 
from all nations. Alexander Hamil- 
ton grew to maturity here and 
went away to become the first Sec- 
retary of the Treasury of the new 
United States. In that country’s 
struggle for independence the 
planters of St. Croix helped ma- 
terially, hampered though they 
were by Denmark’s neutrality. 
The port of Frederiksted became 
the first foreign port to salute the 
new flag of the United States. 


Travelers in the early nineteenth 
century called St. Croix the garden 
spot of the West Indies. Its estates 
were poems in stone upon every 
hilltop. Even its factories where 
the cane was ground and processed 
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DR. D. C. CANEGATA 


CHAIRMAN OF THE ISLAND COUN- 
CIL FOR 23 YEARS AND PRESENT 
ADMINISTRATOR OF ST. CROIX 


into rum and molasses were beau- 
tiful, buttressed in stone and sup- 
ported with delicately turned arch- 
es of brick and stone. They were 
dominated always by the conical 
stone towers that supported the 
snowy canvas of the great wind- 
mills which powered the rollers to 
grind the cane. Here in St. Croix, 
the correspondent of the New York 
Herald-Tribune reported a hun- 
dred years ago, was greater wealth 
than anywhere in the West Indies, 
greater beauty of estates and 
country sides, and greater toler- 
ance for the less fortunate of man- 
kind. The lot of a slave was bet- 
ter than in any other island of the 
Carribean, and far better than on 
the larger plantations of the south- 
ern United States. 

In 1813 the population of St. 
Croix was 31,387, while that of St. 
Thomas was 5,050. Until 1840, 
when the gradual decline of the 
islands began, the population in- 
creased to almost 40,000. It is hard 
to say what caused the decline. 
New and fertile sugar areas were 
developed in the New World, the 
planter’s way of life was too ex- 
travagant and luxurious for them 
to survive under adversity. The 
slaves revolted and were freed in 
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1848, but revolted against condi- 
tions again in 1878, with severe 
damage to property both times. 
Irish and Scotch overseers and 
managers acquired the bankrupt 
estates. The capital shifted from 
Christiansted to St. Thomas in 
1875. For the next half century, 
until the United States bought the 
Virgin Islands in 1917, the eco- 
nomic decay continued. 

Today, after more than thirty- 
five years under the American flag, 
St. Croix is beginning to show 
firm signs of prosperity. More and 
more continentals from the United 
States are buying property and 
settling down to enjoy St. Croix’s 
perfect climate and placid peace. 
Beach villas have blossomed where 
the old Buccaneers pulled their 
longboats ashore, modern archi- 
tecture blends skillfully with the 
mossy stone. Even some of the 
stone windmills have been clever- 
ly converted into homes. But the 
traveler still sees St. Croix against 
the tapestry of her past. 

The island has the aura of a 
vanished era still influencing the 
land. All over its fertile landscape 
are massive windmill towers, hewn 
of stone centuries ago. Set always 
on hilltops, these towers are monu- 
ments to the days when, with the 
aid of the trade winds, each St. 
Croix plantation ground its own 
sugar. They are relics of the 18th 
century when the island was a 
famed sugar and rum producer for 
world markets. Near these towers 
are often the crumbling ruins of 
what were once gracious estate 
houses. 


SECLUDED GRANDEUR 


When larger ships began to be 
built the St. Croix harbors would 
not accommodate them. The island 
lost its rich trade. St. Thomas, 
with its perfect harbor, claimed 
the limelight and became the capi- 
tal of the Virgin Islands, leaving 
St. Croix to her memories of 
grandeur. 

Today in St. Croix there is a 
landed gentry of Scotch, Irish and 
Danish descent. In tradition and 
mores, this land-owning aristoc- 


racy is similar to the old southern 


aristocracy of the continental 
United States. They are cautious 
about welcoming a stranger into 
their homes or business places with- 
out careful inquiry into his ante- 
cedents and close scrutiny of his 
manners. Once you’re accepted, 
however, their hospitality knows 
no bounds. 

The two towns on the island, 
Christiansted on the north coast 
and Frederiksted on the western 
tip, are connected by the ‘‘center- 
line,’’ a 15-mile-long paved road. 
Both towns are delightfully rustic. 
Clucking hens and preening roost- 
ers wander about the shady public 
squares. In each there is the in- 
evitable blood-red brick Danish 
fort. 

Christiansted, as the seat of the 
local government, is the commercial 
and social center of the island. 
Like St. Thomas, it is a splash of 
yellow, pink and buff buildings, 
centuries old, with peaked red roofs 
and the same arched doorways and 
arcaded walks. 

Its small wharf bustles with the 
comings and goings of schooners 
and yawls which connect it with 
the neighboring islands. 

On King Street is the store where 
Alexander Hamilton came to work 
from the British island of Nevis 
where he was born. At 15 he man- 
aged his patron’s store and planta- 
tions. After the death of his 
mother, who is buried on St. Croix, 
he went to the American colonies 
to help found the republic. 


HUMAN RIGHTS 


In a study of political progress 
in the Virgin Islands, it is not 
necessary to go farther back than 
the entrance of the Danish regime. 
Before that time the islands were 
the toys of European Powers bent 
on colonizing the West Indies for 
economic gain. With the advent 
of the Danes in 1733, a more per- 
manent form of government was 
established, although this govern- 
ment also was set up primarily for 
the purpose of developing the eco- 
nomic resources of the islands. 

_ During that regime the legisla- 
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ture was made up of fifteen mem- 
bers, eleven elected by the people, 
and four appointed by the Gov- 
ernor. No citizenship was required 
of the candidates: there was simply 
a residence of five years. This 
alone indicates that residence in 
the then Danish West Indies was 
transitory, therefore citizenship 
was impractical. At that time the 
ancestors of the present natives of 
these islands were slaves imported 
from the coast of Africa, and were 
used to amass wealth and build 
commercial greatness for their 
masters. 


In the early part of the Danish 
rule the members of the Colonial 
Council were influential planters. 
and businessmen. Laws passed dur- 
ing that period were for the bene- 
fit of the Danish planters. Due to 
the unfortunate fact that the an- 
cestors of the present natives were 
slaves, they were not considered as. 
human beings, but as property with 
an economic value. 

With such a background it is 
easy to understand how the off- 
spring of such people were bewil- 
dered when they were liberated in 
1848. From that time to the pres- 
ent it has been an uphill battle for 
the natives of these islands to learn 
the functioning of government, 
their responsibility as citizens, and 
their political rights. 

When the islands were trans- 
ferred to the United States of 
America on March 31, 1917, that 
nation immediately placed them 
under the jurisdiction of the Na- 
vy Department. The islands were 
bought primarily for defense pur- 
poses, and their value as such is 
very much appreciated in this pres- 
ent world conflict. Although in the 
primary purpose no regard was 
given for improving the natives in 
citizenship and social and economic 
development, yet it is obvious that 
under the American regime the 
natives have progressed politically, 
socially, and economically to a 
much greater degree than under 
the Danes. 

As a matter of expedience, the 
United States continued the same 
paternal system of government 
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that it found upon receiving the 
ownership of the islands. But 
when we reflect seriously we find 
that this was the best type of gov- 
ernment for the islands at that 
time. The inhabitants were not 
familiar with American Democ- 
racy, its citizenship, and fune- 
tioning, and it would have brought 
chaos to the islands to have given 
them full citizenship and self-gov- 
ernment rights at the beginning. 
There had to be a period of transi- 
tion and learning by contact with 
American citizens, through Ameri- 
eanized public schools, and by the 
absorption of democracy by its 
mere presence. 

Therefore, under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Navy Department, the 
Legislature continued to carry the 
name of the Colonial Council, and 
it consisted of fifteen members, 
eleven elected by voters with cer- 
tain property and income qualifica- 
tions, and four appointed by the 
Governor. It was claimed in the- 
ory that the four members ap- 
pointed by the Governor were to 
represent the non-voting populace. 
But in practice they consistently 
supported the will of the Adminis- 
tration. The control of community 
affairs remained with the high- 
income classes of the islands. While 
in the Danish regime, this class 
consisted mostly of Danes and for- 
eigners, in the early part of the 
American occupation, this class 
included many natives who had 
inherited wealth and _ property, 
or had developed commercially 
through initiative and persever- 
ance. However, a broad social out- 
look had not been developed. 


Further progress was made po- 
litically when in 1927 natives of 
the Virgin Islands, who resided in 
the Islands in 1917 were granted 
American citizenship. More natives 
were granted American citizenship 
in the Act of Congress of 1932. 
Before 1927 the natives were vir- 
tually men without a country. But 
with the granting of American 
citizenship, they began to gain rec- 


ognition in the sphere of demo- — 


eratic government. Slowly the 
people began to realize their value 


as citizens under a democracy, and 
began clamoring for more and 
more self-expression in govern- 
ment. Around this time two out- 
standing native leaders began agi- 
tation for civil government and an 
Organic Act. These leaders were 
Judge Hamilton Jackson of St. 
Croix and Rothschild Francis of 
St. Thomas. Francis, as Editor of 
the Emancipator, had a very hard 
time convincing some of the people 
that this was the way toward social, 
economic, and political progress. 
For years this agitation continued, 
until suddenly in 1931 the islands 
were awarded civil government. 
The first Civilian Governor, Dr. 
Paul M. Pearson, now deceased, 
was welcomed with open arms by 
the people. 

The turning point of political 
progress in the islands came with 
the passage of the Organic Act of 
the Virgin Islands by the United 
States Congress, and its approval 
by the President on June 22, 1936. 
This Act placed the reins of self- 
government mostly into the hands 
of the natives. Universal suffrage 
was organized and legislatures in 
both islands were set up consist- 
ing only of elected members. This 
Act also made an effort toward the 
separation of powers, according to 
the American democratic stand- 
ard of government. 


While the passing of the Act 
may have found the people some- 
what unprepared, since it was un- 
precedented, it is very important 
to record the fact that the inhabi- 
tants had long before grasped the 
principles of American democracy, 
and so far have been able to carry 
on admirably. The change in the 
texture of the legislature; the 
awakened and active public opin- 
ion; and the social, economic, and 
progressive legislation of the past 
years indicate that the natives of 
the Virgin Islands understand 
their duties and responsibilities of 
self-government. 

We may look forward to more 
and more progress in the future 
and will always be grateful to the 
United States of America for its 
indulgent, democratic education, 
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its patience in developing the 
islands and its people as fast as 
possible with the material at hand, 
and its willingness to turn over to 
the people the right of self-govern- 
ment. May the Untied States con- 
tinue to shed light on the demo- 
cratic system of government 
throughout the world! 


CULTURAL PROGRESS 


In considering the educational 
system of the Virgin Islands today, 
thirty-five years after the transfer, 
compared with aspects of the sys- 
tem prior to this event, we find, as 
we would expect, many pro- 
nounced differences; but it is in- 
teresting to note also, that there is 
evidence of survival of certain 
characteristics of the earlier sys- 
tem. We may find, for instance, 
that the system of teacher classifi- 
cation now in effect shows close re- 
semblance to that employed before 
1917. The upper age limit for com- 
pulsory attendance has been ex- 
tended from 13 to 15; the school 
organization from ‘‘classes’’ I 
through X, to ‘‘grades’’ I through 
XII; while the school year has 
been shortened from a 12-month 
term to a 10-month term. School 
enrollment in this municipality has 
increased. 


Today there are over 2,100 chil- 
dren in 12 public elementary 
schools, and 1 junior-senior high 
sehool. The changes which are, or 
should be, of greater interest and 
importance to us at this time are 
those pertaining to educational 
concepts and philosophy. Despite 
the fact that contrasts of this na- 
ture are not so readily detected 
and described, it is in this connec- 
tion that the most significant 
changes have taken place. Some 
characteristics of the system be- 
fore the transfer are revealed in 
the nomenclature employed in re- 
ports of Danish school directors, 
in which we find extensive concern 
with the ‘‘disciplines’’ pertaining 
to the subject. matter of the ‘‘com- 
mon branches’’ and ‘‘tuition,’’ the 
manner of presentation. The em- 
phasis here, as it was elsewhere 
generally, was largely academic 
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attainment; and there was little or 
no regard for individual differences 
of ability, aptitude, or for social 
and economic factors which enter 
so largely into the educational 
planning of the present. Conse- 
quently, that which most distin- 
guishes the educational system of 
tuday is a matter of emphasis. In 
some respects this may be little 
more than an awareness, but it is 
this awareness that guides us in 
our planning to reflect a growing 
concern for the child’s welfare 
and for his potential place in 
school and society. And it is this 
which must be credited with the 
development and maintenance of a 
number of new or greatly extended 
services and facilities within or in 
conjunction with our school sys- 
tem which now provides special 
supervision and direction in the 
fields of art, music, health and 
physical education ; periodical phys- 
ical and dental examinations, and 
free medical and dental treatment; 
nursery schools; free lunches for 
school children; an extended sec- 
ondary school program and differ- 
entiated curricula; student loans 
for higher education; evening 
classes for adults; vocational edu- 
cation for unemployed out-of- 
school youth; summer scholarships 
for teachers. 

When inquiring about the Vir- 
gin Islands, a prospective visitor is 
usually given a description of the 
splendid year-round climate, the 
white-sand beaches and clear blue 
water, the picturesque red-roofed 
buildings of the quaint little towns, 


and the beauty of the natural scen- 
ery. With such a picture of sub- 
tropical beauty in mind, the visitor 
eagerly packs his bags and flies to 
the Virgin Islands on the very 
next plane. But when he arrives 
in the Islands he is very much im- 
pressed with another feature which 
is not so widely publicized. The 
visitor finds himself among a peo- 
ple with a culture of Old World 
charm and hospitality. 

For two hundred or more years, 
during the Danish regime, the na- 
tives of these islands mixed freely 
with people from most of the Eu- 
ropean countries, including Ger- 
many, France, Spain, Russia, Italy 
and England. Because of this back- 
ground of association it was easy 
for the natives to learn several 
languages much to the wonderment 
of visitors who are often astonished 
at meeting natives conversant with 
German, French, Spanish, Dutch, 
Russian and Danish. 

This European background has 
also developed in our people a cour- 
tesy and politeness which savor of 
the royal courts of the Old World. 
It is inbred in the natives to greet 
strangers on the streets. A simple 
morning greeting when passing an 
Islander shows a definite musical 
tone quality that works itself out 
in a rhythmic pattern that makes 
an indelible impression upon a 
visitor. The tempo of Virgin Is- 
landers is leisurely and rhythmic. 
They walk with a proud air with 
head thrown back and no indica- 
tion of servility. However, they 
are kind-hearted and neighborly, 
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to the point where it is made a 
boast that no one can starve in the 
Virgin Islands as long as his neigh- 
bor has a piece of bread. 

Rising from slavery over one 
hundred years ago to active par- 
ticipation in American democracy, 
the natives have retained some of 
the culture of their African ances- 
tors. This is mostly manifested in 
the local music and dance. The mu- 
sic and dance were originally an 
unconscious re-creation by the 
slaves of their previous manner of 
life. In their ballads they sang of 
the hunt, of daily labors, of re- 
ligious rites, of love, marriage, 
death, and of numerous other sub- 
jects depicting their life in the 
tribe before they were transplanted 
from Africa to the New World. 
The bamboula has lived through 
the decades, but today it is not as 
popular as in years gone by. A 
song and dance still used in St. 
Croix is the Mackshun. Superim- 
posed on these basic African 
dances are the quadrille and an 
old Irish dance known as the 
lancer’s dance. Music and the 
Virgin Islands are inseparable. Its 
wide range is to be found from the 
humblest dwelling and condition to 
the pinnacle of artistic culture. 

Virgin Islanders -love to cele- 
brate; thus christenings, weddings, 
birthdays, Christmas and New 
Year’s Eve are all occasions for 
merry-making. 

Perhaps this trait may be mis- 
understood by visitors who might 
wonder how a people with limited 
financial resources can devote so 

(Continued on page 180) 
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NEGROES AS GREAT HUMANITARIANS 


Radio Script. for Program of the 
D. C. Federation of Civie Associa- 
tions Broadeast— Feb. 8, 1953, 
Wash., D. C. 


Mr. Brooks: We have with us, to- 
day, two talented ladies, who will 
participate on the program. 
First, let me introduce a teacher 
of English and history in the 
Washington public schools, Mrs. 
Charlotte Kendrick Brooks. 

Mrs. Brooks: Good afternoon. 

Mr. Brooks: And let me introduce 
a teacher of music, who will sing 
for us during this program: Mrs. 
Ruby Harris Talbott. 

Mrs. TaLBottT: Good afternoon. 

Mr. Brooks: Today we feature the 
Association for the Study of 
Negro Life and History, a na- 
tional organization that was 
founded by Dr. Carter G. Wood- 
son in 1915. This broadcast 
marks the beginning of Negro 
History Week. 

Mrs. Brooks: I know about Negro 
History Week. We celebrate it 
each year in our schools. I might 
add, too, that we integrate the 
materials of Negro History with 
the subject matter in classes 
throughout the year. 

Mr. Brooks: Well, I’m glad to hear 
that. But I have a very impor- 
tant question to ask you after a 
musical number. Today we are 
honored to present Mrs. Ruby 
Harris Talbott as our guest solo- 
ist. Mrs. Talbott came to Wash- 
ington last year from Westches- 
ter, N. Y. She is a graduate of 
West Virginia State College: she 
has studied at the Julliard School 
of music, and she has done con- 
cert work. At present, she is a 
teacher of voice culture at the 
Modern School of Music. Mrs. 
Talbott will sing as her first se- 
lection Edward Boatner’s ‘‘On 
Ma Journey Now.’’ 

(Mrs. Talbott sings) 

Mr. Brooks: Mrs. Talbott’s moving 


By N. D. Brooks 


song is related to the important 
question. Do you know why the 
study of Negro History is neces- 
sary and important? 


Mrs. Brooxs: The Negro spiritual 


represents the first truly great 
American music. The Negro has 
contributed to progress in many 
other areas of American life. It 
is the purpose of Negro History 
to inculeate an appreciation of 
the past of the Negro and to pro- 
mote an understanding of his 
present status. 


Mr. Brooks: Such an understand- 


ing will give Negroes pride in 
tradition, which will eliminate 
inferiority complexes. They will 
have greater hope to achieve 
something worthwhile. They will 
have more ambition. 


Mrs. Brooks: And other races 


might profit by the study of Ne- 
gro History. Ignorance of the 
contributions of the Negro to 
civilization, and failure to under- 
stand the conditions that affect 
the status of the Negro are large- 
ly responsible for intolerance. 


Mr. Brooks: America reaches its 


greatest stature when all of her 
racial elements are integrated in 
one supreme effort. The last 
Olympic Games were a case in 
point. Negroes from this coun- 
try scored 128 points in the 
events for individuals, and an 
equivalent of 25 points as partic- 
ipants in relay events. Our 
country’s margin of victory over 
Russia was less than 100 points. 
This at least is one instance 
where integration paid dividends 
to America. 

And Negroes have achieved 
much from the days of slavery to 
the present time. As against the 
picture of the bad racial elements 
featured in the newspapers, may 
be sketched the lives of those who 
constitute a credit to the race. 
Out of the many that might be 
presented, we have chosen a few 


whose lives cover the span from 
1817 to the present. 


Mrs. Brooks: This is the story of a 


man who was born in 1817 and 
passed his youth in Maryland. 
Often he lingered in the Balti- 
more shipyard, where he worked 
as a slave and cast longing eyes 
northward toward the land of 
freedom. One day he slipped 
away. 

Speaking of his escape from 
slavery he said: ‘‘My free life 
began on the third of September, 
1838. A new world opened up 
to me. If life is mere than 
breath, and the quick round of 
blood, then I have lived more in 
one day than in a year of slave 
life.’’ Freedom meant much to 
him, and he made the most of a 
life of freedom. 

This man became the Moses of 
his people. He stood by his con- 
victions when he thought the 
ideas of William Lloyd Garrison 
leaned toward appeasement. But 
he refused to join the untimely 
revolt which caused John Brown 
to lose his life. He was cautious 
as well as brave. 

He lived to advise Abraham 
Lincoln concerning the recruit- 
ment and treatment of Negro 
soldiers. He himself recruited 
Negro regiments for the Union 
Army. He lived to become a 
great leader of those, who after 
Emancipation, had found the 
new freedom. He was one of the 
first to give Negroes a sound phi- 
losophy of life, to formulate 
workable minority strategies. 

Long before the time of Booker 
T. Washington, he was saying at 
Rochester that Negroes must 
learn to build bridges as well as 
walk over them. A supporter of 
women’s rights, a great humani- 
tarian, orator, newspaper pub- 
lisher, editor, author, and racial 
leader, it is no wonder that this 
man received public recognition. 
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In 1871 he was appointed Com- 
missioner for the District of 
Columbia. In 1872 he was presi- 
dential elector-at-large from New 
York. From 1876 to 1881 he was 
United States Marshall for. the 
District of Columbia, and Re- 
eorder of Deeds from 1881 to 
1886. He was the U.S. Minister 
to Haiti-from 1889 to 1891. 

His home in Anacostia, where 
he died in 1895, is maintained as 
a memorial to this great man. 
The Evening Star said at his 
death : ‘‘Of remarkable men this 
country has produced, at least, 
its quota, and among those whose 
title to eminence may not be dis- 
puted, the figure of Frederick 
Douglass is properly conspicuous. 
Born into captivity and con- 
strained for years by anti-educa- 
tional environment, he neverthe- 
less achieved greatness such as 
rewards the conscientious efforts 
of but few.’’ Today, more than 
fifty years later, we salute you 
Frederick Douglass as a great 
exponent of human rights. 

Mr. Brooks: After hearing of the 
positions held by Frederick 
Douglass, we can realize that the 
idea of Negroes holding high 
positions in the government of 
the District of Columbia is not 
entirely new. 

Mrs. Brooxs: The way news is re- 
ported today, however, we are 
led to believe that suggestions to 
place Negroes in high positions 
in the city government are in- 
tended to destroy a way of life 
that has always existed in this 
city. 

Mr. Brooxs: Well, we must employ 
the truth to defeat misunder- 
standing. Let us hear thumb- 
nail sketches of other Negroes 
who have achieved true great- 
ness, but first let us hear another 
song. Mrs. Talbott will sing J. 
Rosamond Johnson’s arrange- 
ment of ‘‘Nobody Knows the 
Trouble I See.’’ 

(Mrs. Talbott sings) 

Mr. Brooxs: And now for the 
story of another man who 
achieved greatness. 

Mrs. Brooxs: Thumbnail sketch of 
a great American—Born in Mis- 


souri in 1864, this man arose 
from the environs of slavery that 
lingered after the Emancipation. 
His early life was constant strug- 
gle, but he eventually was able 
to work his way through the Iowa 
State University, attaining his 
bachelor’s degree in 1894 and the 
master’s degree in 1896. Now 
over 30, he began his career as 
director of agricultural research 
at Tuskegee Institute, where his 
work gained the notice and sup- 
port of the Bureau of Plant 
Industry of the U.S. Dept. of 
Agriculture. 

Beside his contributions to im- 
provement in agricultural meth- 
ods, this man gained fame be- 
cause of his development of 
scores of industrial uses for the 
heretofore lowly peanut. He 
opened new horizons for indus- 
try. His work was the forerun- 
ner of the new scientific tech- 
niques, which made possible the 
rich industrial empires engaged 
in the production of rayon, ny- 
lon, and plastics. 

A man who gained and used 
knowledge for the benefit of man- 
kind and not to gain personal 
riches was this man. His con- 
tributions have made the world 
a better place in which to live. 
George Washington Carver, we 
salute you. Thumb-nail sketch 
of a great American. 


Mr. Brooxs: The life of George 


Washington Carver should in- 
spire Negro youth of today, 
whose handicaps do not compare 
with those that Carver had to 
face. But, you might say, it’s 
different today. Possibly so, then 
consider the life of our next 
example of achievement. 


Mrs. Brooks: Thumb-nail sketch 


of a great American—Born June 
3, 1904, this man spent his early 
life in the environs of Washing- 
ton. In 1922 he won the James 
E. Walker Trophy for athletic 
ability and nobility of character 
at Dunbar High School. From 
Dunbar, he went to Amherst Col- 
lege, where he combined high 
scholarship and outstanding qual- 
ities of character with being the 


winner of the Ashley Memorial 
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Trophy as Amherst’s best all- 
round athlete. At McGill Medi- 
cal College in Montreal, Canada, 
he won the Williams prize as the 
top graduate of his class. While 
gaining academic honors in medi- 
cal school, which led to a Rosen- 
wald Fellowship, this man be- 
came captain of the McGill Track 
team, and won Canadian cham- 
pionships in the hurdles, high 
jump and broad jump. 

He received also the advanced 
degree of Doctor of Science in 
Medicine from Columbia Univer- 
sity in 1940. His thesis was en- 
titled ‘‘Banked Blood.”’ 


To this point you have heard a 
story of a man who devoted vir- 
tually a lifetime to clean living 
and the pursuit. of knowledge. 
He was not the type of man who 
wrote a thesis merely to gain a 
degree on the level of the docto- 
rate. He was a man whose thesis 
was the beginning of a life’s 
work that was to be a boon to 
humanitary. By his work he be- 
came known as ‘‘The Father of 
Blood Plasma’’ and as‘‘ Mr. 
Blood Bank.’’ His contributions 
to medical knowledge in this field 
have answered the prayers of 
soldiers near death, and have 
made possible the revitalization 
of additional thousands of ordi- 
nary people in hospitals through- 
out the world, who might not 
otherwise have had access to life- 
giving blood. 

His was a great gift to the 
world. His place in history as 
a benefactor of mankind is se- 
eure. Charles P. Drew was a 
Negro, a great American, and an 
illustrious citizen of the world. 

And on the occasion of the 
celebration of Negro History 
Week, Charles P. Drew, the 
world salutes you. Thumb-nail 
sketch of a great American. 


Mr. Brooks: The last example is of 


a man who is still living. He was 
born the same year as Dr. Drew, 
whose life was cut short by an 
automobile accident in 1950. 
Here is another Negro who has 
contributed to human progress. 
(Continued on page 180) 
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Dr. Wright 
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so acquitted himself as to be ad- 
mitted. He received the M.D. from 
Harvard, cum laude, in 1915, stand- 
ing fourth in his class. 


The following year he served his 
interneship in Freedmen’s Hospi- 
tal in Washington, D. C., and then 
returned to Atlanta where he prac- 
ticed for about a year before join- 
ing the United States Army as a 
first lieutenant in the Medical 
Corps in 1917. He saw front-line 
action in France and was gassed. 
Later he was placed in charge of 
surgery in Triage Hospital 366 of 
the 92nd Division. He was award- 
ed the Purple Heart and dis- 
charged a captain in 1918 and sub- 
sequently rose to the rank of lieu- 
tenant colonel in the Medical 
Reserve Corps, a commission which 
illness forced him to resign at the 
outbreak of World War II, to his 
keen disappointment. 


When Dr. Wright opened offices 
for the practice of surgery in New 
York in 1919, experiences in At- 
lanta, at Harvard and in the Army 
had steeled him for the continuous 
series of battles which marked his 
subsequent career. In Atlanta he 
had seen a dead Negro tied to a 
tree, the result of a ‘‘quiet’’ lynch- 


‘ing, and had been posted at the 


window of his home with a Win- 
chester rifle, during the race riot 
of 1907. At Harvard he had spent 
three weeks out of school in the ac- 
tivity led by Monroe Trotter 
against the showing in Boston of 
the infamous motion picture, ‘‘The 
Birth of a Nation.’’ In France he 
and a fellow officer had turned 
with drawn guns upon white 


:MP’s of another regiment who were 


stalking them in the pastime of 
shooting stray Negro soldiers. 

As with most pioneers and trail 
blazers Dr. Wright had to put up 
a hard fight for footholds which 


“made matters easier for those who 
-eame after him. This was true in 


the case of his initial appointment 
on the lowest rung of the ladder at 
Harlem Hospital in 1920. It was 


also the case in his becoming the 
first Negro police surgeon of the 
City of New York in 1928 after 
competitive civil service examina- 
tion, and in 1934 the first Negro 
admitted to fellowship in the 
American College of. Surgeons 
since Dr. Daniel Hale Williams, 
who was admitted at the time of 
formation of the College. 


In 1930 he was the leader of a 
group of physicians who withdrew 
from the North Harlem Medical 
Society, a minority organization, 
because they did not feel that body 
was sufficiently vigorous in action 
against the discriminatory patterns 
of the area. This group formed the 
Manhattan Medical Society which 
effectively opposed the extension of 
segregation into new places, as rep- 
resented by a proposed plan of the 
Rosenwald Foundation to build a 
separate hospital for Negroes in 
New York. In a succinct pamphlet, 
‘*Equal Opportunity—No More, No 
Less,’’ published in 1931, of which 
Dr. Wright was a principal archi- 
tect, this Society clearly defined ob- 
jections in the interest of the fu- 
ture to the national program of the 
Rosenwald Foundation for hospi- 
tals for Negroes. 


In 1932 the Manhattan Medical 
Society contributed to the success- 
ful opposition to the erection of a 
separate Veterans Hospital for Ne- 
groes in the North and any differ- 
ential patterns whatever in medical 
care for veterans. Its views were 
expressed in a second pamphlet, 
‘‘Tdentical Care and Treatment 
from the Federal Government,’’ 
published in 1932. Subsequent de- 
velopments have fully vindicated 
these early positions of this Society. 


He was an outspoken critic of 
the American Medical Association 
in respect to its indifference to the 
problems of the Negro physician 
and adhered to the heretical posi- 
tion of being an exponent of na- 
tional health insurance as being in 
the public interest. 


Dr. Wright organized the Har- 
lem Surgical Society in 1937 to 
provide a scientific medium for 
Negro surgeons. This body now has 
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« representative bi-racial member- 
ship. 

In 1918 he was one of the found- 
ers of the John A. Andrew Clini- 
eal Society at Tuskegee Institute, 
Alabama, and in 1952 took a team 
of about twenty physicians from 
Harlem Hospital to the Fortieth 
Annual Clinic of the Society which 
provided a major portion of the 
clinical program for the five day 
sessions. Dr. Wright was honored 
with a special citation on this oc- 
casion. 


His first scientific paper on ‘‘The 
Effect of Alcohol on the Rate of 
Discharge from the Stomach,’’ was 
published in the Boston Medical 
and Surgical Journal in 1916. It 
was based on work done in Can- 
non’s laboratory as a medical stu- 
dent. His scientific publications ap- 
peared in progressively increasing 
volume until his death. They to- 
tal 89 papers with 51 associates as 
coauthors in different reports. 


His report demonstrating that 
the Schick test for diphtheria sus- 
ceptibility was valid in Negroes 
was prepared while an interne in 
Freedmen’s Hospital and was the 
first original work done in and 
published from that institution 
(1917). He introduced the intra- 
dermal method of vaccination for 
smallpox (1918), developed a spe- 
cial brace for fractures of the 
neck (1936), and designed a spe- 
cial blade plate for fixation of 
fractures of the thigh and shin 
bones’ (1948). Because of his ex- 
tensive experience in the treatment 
of bone injuries, he prepared by 
invitation, the chapter on ‘‘Head 
Injuries’’ in the eleventh edition 
of Scudder’s standard textbook on 
fractures (1936). His team of 
workers was the first to use the an- 
tibiotic drug, aureomycin, in man 
(1948). 


A large city hospital naturally 
has a constant and heavy load of 
patients injured in accidents. 
Hence it is not surprising to note 
14 papers dealing with traumatic 
conditions in Dr. Wright’s list of 
publications. The disease, lympho- 
granuloma venereum, received ex- 
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tensive study on his service and 
15 papers are devoted to the sub- 
ject (1939-1952). 


His priority with the use of aur- 
eomycin in man and the general 
quality of his previous work es- 
tablished the full confidence of 
leading pharmaceutical houses in 
the Department of Surgery of Har- 
lem Hospital as a place where reli- 
able clinical research was conduct- 
ed. Hence, these firms lent gen- 
erous financial support to his in- 
vestigations in the use of antibi- 
oties. In the four years, 1948-1952, 
30 papers appeared dealing with 
aureomycin and 8 with the similar 
antibiotic, terramycin. 


In 1948 Dr. Wright entered the 
field of cancer research and found- 
ed the Harlem Hospital Cancer Re- 
search Foundation in that year. As 
director of this Foundation he se- 
cured grants from the National 
Cancer Institute and other sourc- 
es for support of this work. His 
approach centered upon study of 
the effectiveness of chemotherapeu- 
tic agents in the treatment of can- 
cer. We find 15 papers devoted to 
investigations of teropterin, tri- 
ethylene melamine, folic acid an- 
tagonists, guanazolo and hormonal 
influences (1948-1952). Other re- 
search in progress in this field will 
be published posthumously. 


The miscellaneous publications 
of his earlier years, before he di- 
rected large scale projects, reveal 
interest in a variety of subjects, 
such as ainhum, gonorrheal epidid- 
ymitis, Madelung deformity, di- 
ecumarol, ete. These papers demon- 
strate his ability to study scienti- 
fically whatever diseases were be- 
fore him and to report his findings 
for the general benefit of the pro- 
fession. 


In 1939 Dr. Wright was stricken 
with pulmonary tuberculosis and 
was confined to bed for three years 
in Biggs Memorial Hospital, Itha- 
ea, N. Y. When it was apparent 
he would recover, he was offered 
the position of director of the De- 
partment of Surgery of Harlem 
Hospital while still on his back in 
the hospital. 


He entered upon the duties of 
the directorship in 1943 and be- 
came president of the Medical 
Board in 1948. Though his physi- 
cal activities were severely limited 
after his illness he did not let this 
handicap his professional work on 
either the scientific or social wel- 
fare fronts. His last ten years 
were his most productive in clini- 
cal research. In 1946 he frankly 
and boldly opposed the transfer of 
a financially burdened hospital 
which had become encircled by a 
Negro neighborhood to new aus- 
pices under the guise of ‘‘inter- 
racial’’ progress. 


He founded the Harlem Hospi- 
tal Bulletin in 1948 to provide a 
quarterly medium for the regular 
publication of research from all di- 
visions of the hospital. This 
journal, now in its fifth volume is 
highly respected and widely quot- 
ed. 


On April 30, 1952 at a dinner in 
the Grand Ballroom of the Hotel 
Statler, attended by 1100 persons 
from all walks of life, the Louis 
T. Wright Library of Harlem Hos- 
pital was formally named in hon- 
or of Dr. Wright. He was himself 
in progress of assembling a collec- 
tion of all publications by Negro 
medical writers which he had 
named in memory of his stepfath- 
er, the William Fletcher Penn Col- 
lection. 


Many honors and much hostility 
were his lot during his long career. 
He received the Spingarn medal of 
the N.A.A.C.P. in 1940. In 1948 
he was elected an honorary mem- 
ber of the Medico-Chirurgical So- 
ciety of the District of Columbia 
and in 1950 an honorary fellow of 
the International College of Sur- 
geons. He became a diplomate of 
the American Board of Surgery in 
1939 and a fellow of the New York 
Surgical Society in 1949. He was 
a founder member of the Ameri- 
ean Academy of Compensation 
Medicine and a member of the 
Medical Care Committee of the Na- 
tional Health Assembly in 1948. 
Since 1919 he had been a member 
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of the New York County and State 
Medical Societies of the American 
Medical Association. He was also 
president of the Crisis Publishing 
Company. 


During his year of interneship 
in Washington and year of prac- 
tice in Atlanta he saw clearly the 
effects of inadequate training and 
distorted values and perspective 
upon the quality of service ren- 
dered by Negro physicians. He had 
abundant opportunity in New 
York to amplify these observations. 
He was as intolerant of mediocrity 
and the appearance of privilege 
seeking in Negroes as of aggressive 
presumption and patronizing con- 
descension in whites. With his hos- 
pital staff he was a strict discipli- 
narian and permitted no excuses 
for slipshod work. As a result he 
incurred the enmity of both Negro 
and white physicians who were not 
in agreement with his professional 
standards and goals, and of Negro 
and white laity who thought his 
approach to social issues too radi- 
eal and premature. These things 
gave rise to myths believed by 
many who never knew him to the 
paradoxical effect that the strong- 
est leader of the N.A.A.C.P. was 
hostile to the Negro doctor and par- 
ticularly ‘to graduates of the Negro 
schools. 


He demanded only competence, 
however, and was indifferent to 
complexion. He had a warm heart 
and a great personal generosity 
abundantly attested by friends 
among all stations. The passing 
years will see his stature grow as 
the magnitude of his contributions 
becomes appreciated and the petti- 
ness of his detractors shrinks from 
view. He stood for what most 
Americans profess but few dare 
defend when the chips are down. 
His early passing is a loss not on- 
ly to his profession and his race, 
but to his country, which can ill 
spare citizens of his stamp, and to 
all mankind, which today sorely 
needs the inspiration of his exam- 
ple. 


In the six positions which chief- 
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ly occupied him at the time of his 
death he has been succeeded by 
well known and able individuals, 
as follows: as director of the De- 
partment of Surgery, H. H., by 
Dr. Aubré de L. Maynard; as pres- 
ident of the Medical Board, H. H., 
by Dr. A. Charles Posner; as di- 
rector of the H. H. Cancer Re- 
search Foundation by Dr. Jane C. 
Wright, a daughter; as chairman 
of the Board of Directors of the 
N.A.A.C.P., by Dr. Channing H. 
Tobias; as police surgeon of the 
city of New York, by Dr. Robert S. 
Wilkinson ; and as a member of the 
editorial board of the Journal of 
the National Medical Association 
by Dr. Howard M. Payne. 


Dr. Wright is survived by his 
wife, Mrs. Corinne Cooke Wright 
whom he married May 18, 1918, 
two daughters, also physicians, Dr. 
Jane Cooke Wright (Mrs. Jones) 
and Dr. Barbara Penn Wright 
(Mrs. Pierce), three granddaugh- 
ters, and a half-sister Mrs. Jessie 
Penn West, wife of the president 
of Meharry Medical College. 


St. Croix 
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much time and expense to frivolity. 
However, such actions of the na- 
tives are not necessarily those of 
spend-thrifts, because very often 
the celebrations are not expensive, 
and in other cases they are taken 
eare of by collecting contributions 
from the participants. 


Inherently the people are a hap- 
py group. They have their sad mo- 
ments, but they are not prone to 
mope and grieve too long. Thus 
they are able to unconsciously at- 
tain a mental balance and lack of 
neurosis which is remarkable. It 
should be remembered that the 
forefathers of these people were 
slaves who attended to the great 
banquets and celebrations of their 
European masters. These celebra- 
tions on the plantations involved 
extensive cooking preparations, 
music and guests from near and 


far. The slaves observed these ac- 
tivities and subconsciously linked 
them with freedom. Thus upon be- 
ing emancipated they endeavored 
to act like freemen by holding cele- 
brations on all occasions. At native 
celebrations, the uninvited guest is 
welcome, and white and black may 
mix in merriment without the 
slightest reservation or atmosphere 
of discrimination or segregation. 


It is a time-worn tradition for 
the natives to celebrate New Year’s 
Eve, locally referred to as ‘‘Old 
Year’s Day.’’ This celebration is 
based on the theory that one must 
forget all his enemies and troubles 
of the past year and begin the 
new year with a clean slate. On 
this eventful day you would find 
friend and foe joining in the 
merry-making. ‘‘Kallalue’’ is the 
traditional dish for New Year’s 
Eve, and the preparation of it 
alone takes on the air of a spree. 


It was a wonderful treat to be 
in St. Croix last Christmas to wit- 
ness an old fashioned Christmas 
celebration, with the people of both 
towns, Frederiksted and Chris- 
tiansted, getting together to make 
the day one which shall long be 
remembered. 

E.. R. W. 


Broadcast 


(Continued from page 177) 


Mrs. Brooxs: Thumb-nail sketch of 
a great American—Born in De- 
troit, Michigan, in 1904, this man 
became an athlete and a scholar 
of considerable ability at the 
University of California at Los 
Angeles, from which he gradu- 
ated in 1927. From Harvard he 
received the master’s degree in 
1928 and the doctor of philoso- 
phy degree in 1936. He studied 
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further at Northwestern and the 
London School of Economies. He 
carried his ideas of fair play in 
sports and the scholarly attitude 
of inquiry in search of truth, into 
his life’s work. He was an out- 
standing teacher at Howard Uni- 
versity before entering govern- 
ment service. 

He became chief research ana- 
lyst in the Office of Strategic 
Services in 1942 and the State 
Department’s first Negro divi- 
sion head in 1945. He became 
director of the Trusteeship Di- 
vision of the United Nations in 
1946 and secretary of the United 
Nations Palestine Commission in 
1947. As special mediator in 
1948, he guided the negotiations 
which resulted in, at least, tem- 
porary peace in Palestine. For 
his efforts in this connection, he 
received in 1950 the Nobel Peace 
Prize. 

For your life of high principle 
and courage, Dr. Ralph Johnson 
Bunche, we salute you as a great 
humanitarian. Thumb-nail sketch 
of a great American! 

Mr. Brooks: the historical ma- 
terials presented on this broad- 
east came from publications of 
the Association for the Study of 
Negro Life and History. The 
Association sponsors Negro His- 
tory Week annually. The men 
whose lives were portrayed served 
human progress. The theme for 
Negro History Week: ‘‘Negro 
History and Human Relations’’ 
becomes clearer with the under- 
standing of the lives of Douglass, 
Carver, Drew, and Bunche. 


Mrs. Brooks: The churches should 
join the schools in supporting the 
Association for the Study of Ne- 
gro Life and History in order 
that the Association might help 
create better understanding for 
better human relations. 


HAVE YOU BOOK MSS, READY FOR PUBLICATION? 


We will help finance publication handsome edition and distribute 
to world market worthy serious material. 


Monarch Editions, 220 West 42nd St., N. Y. 36, N. Y. 
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A LESSON PLAN FOR TEACHING NEGRO 


HISTORY 


By Epyts H. Ineram, Pres. Assoc. of Penna. Teachers 


February 5, 1953 
Association for the Study of 
Negro Life and History 
1538 Ninth St., N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 
Sir: 

In response to your notice to 
teachers requesting them to share 
their Negro History program mate- 
rial, I am sending this Social Stud- 
ies unit. 

Sincerely yours, 
Epyts H. 


UNIT IN SOCIAL STUDIES 
Teacher’s Name: Edyth H. Ingra- 
ham. School: Arnold Dist. 4. 
Title of Unit: The American Negro 

Contributes to The American 

Way of Life. Grade: 5B 

Approximate Duration of Unit: 3 
or 4 weeks. 
I. Specific Objectives : 

A. To help children recognize 
the relationship between the 
American Negro and the oth- 
er American citizens 

B. To help children understand 
how the American Negro ad- 
justed to the environment 
and made use of the resources 
available to him in order to 
gain a good life 

C. To help children to appreci- 
ate the part the American Ne- 
gro has played in the cultural 
heritage of the United States. 
—To bring about desirable 
attitudes and behavior pat- 
terns as a result of informa- 
tion learned 

D. To help Negro boys and girls 
gain inspiration and pride in 
themselves and in their cul- 
tural heritage 
—To improve their attitudes 
toward themselves and to- 
ward others 

II. How the Unit was initiated : 
An assembly quiz program 
during Negro History Week 


made the children aware of the 

lack of information they knew 

about this group of Americans. 

Further discussion during the 
Daily Talk Period brought forth 
many questions. Children told 
fragments of what they had read 
in books, newspapers and maga- 
zines, or had learned from par- 
ents’ discussion. 

They asked many questions 
which led to the decision to work 
on finding some answers. 

III. Problems which developed : 

A. Problem Group No. 1—Relat- 
ing to the Coming of Negro 
to America 
1. Did Negroes first come to 

America as slaves? 

2. Why were the Africans 
chosen as slaves? 

3. How did the coming of the 
African Negroes as slaves 
affect the lives of other 
Americans ? 

B. Problem Group No. 2—Relat- 
ing to the Contributions of 
the American Negro 
1. What talents, skills and 

labor did the Negro slaves 
contribute ? 

2. What part did the Ameri- 
can Negro play in gaining 
his freedom and his status 
as a citizen? 

3. How has the American 
Negro contributed to the 
greatness of America since 
1865? 

IV. How the Unit Developed: 
Learning Activities 

A. Checked books and materials 
in class and school libraries 
for information. 


Visited Children’s Depart- 


ment of Logan Library, and 
Fellowship Commission Li- 
brary to secure books on top- 
ic. 


C. Invited the President of Lo- 


cal Branch of Association for 


Study of Negro Life and His- 
tory. 


D. Visited Fellowship House— 


learned stories from Doll Li- 
brary. 

E. Collected pictures and arti- 
cles from magazines and 
newspapers. 

. Compiled scrap books 

. Wrote and made individual 
reports to class. 

H. Made population maps and 
graphs showing where Negro 
population is the greatest; 
the movement to all parts of 
the United States ; comparing 
Negro population with that of 
other Americans in our large 
cities. 

I. Worked together in commit- 
tees organizing group reports 
and constructing an exhibit 
of stand-up-cut-out pictures. 
Saw and discussed films. Read 
and enjoyed the True Comic 
Book—‘‘ Negro Heroes.’’ 


J. Wrote and presented an orig- 


inal Radio Quiz Program for 
Assembly. 

K. Prepared an original pag- 
eant for ‘‘I AM AN AMERI- . 
CAN DAY’”’ 


Skills 


. Locating information 


1. How to use glossaries, in- 
dices and table of contents 
2. How to use reference books 


. Locating books in Library 


1. How to use the Card Cata- 
log for subject, author or 
title. 

2. How to recognize call num- 
ber 

3. How to follow alphabetical 
order in seeking information 


. Writing letters of invitation 


and business letters. Write let- 
ters of thanks. 


. Getting information from print- 


ed page 
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1. How to get the main thought 
from each paragraph 

2. How to select that material 
which is needed 


Expressing Ideas 


1. How to arrange material in 
proper order for reporting 

2. How to express ideas clearly 
in written and oral form 


F. Constructing and reading maps 


and graphs 


G. Developing social skills 


1. How to behave when others 
differ with you 


3. How to accept constructive 
criticism from others 

4. How to plan together in a 
group 

5. How to take part in group 
discussion 

6. How to share time, materials 
and responsibilities in the 


group 


H. Sharing experiences with oth- 


ers 

1. Each committee appointed 
children to explain different 
parts of the exhibit. 

2. Presented pageant to repre- 


2. How to act when some one sentatives from different 
makes a mistake schools. 
V. List of Resources Used 
Children’s Books Reading Level 
ye Akin, Emma E., Booker T. Washington School... 4th Grade 
yy Bontemps, Arna W., Story of The Negro_________- 5th and 6th Grade 


Cuthbert, Marion, We Sing America__________________ 5th and 6th Grade 


Fauset, Arthur H., For Freedom_. 6th Grade 
a Graham & Lipscomb, Dr. George W. Carver________ 5th and 6th Grade 
Richardson, Ben, Great American Heroes... 5th and 6th Grade 


Shackelford, Jane D., Child’s Story of The Negro. 5th and 6th Grade 
i Stevenson, Augusta, George Carver, Boy Scientist 5th and 6th Grade 
oe Booker T. Washington, Ambitious Boy______________5th and 6th Grade 


ie National Urban League, Negro Heroes... All levels 
i : 1133 Broadway, Rm. 826, 
New York 10, New York. 


Resource People and Agencies 


President of Philadelphia Branch of the Association for the Study of 
Negro Life and History. 
Fellowship House and Fellowship Commission Library 


Audio-visual aids 


Council Against Intolerance__._____________ The Negro in American Life 
it 4 17 E. 42nd Street, (Photographie Exhibit) 
a New York 17, N. Y. 
Americans of Negro Lineage 
257 Fourth Ave., . (A Map) 
New York 10, N. Y. 
Council Against America—A Nation of One People 
i From Many Countries (A Map) 


Films: ‘“Negro Soldier”’ 
‘*Music in America’’ 
‘‘Story of Dr. Carver’’ 


Watussi of Africa’’ 


VIIl. 
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VI. How Unit was culminated: 


Each committe collected and 
assembled pictures; wrote ac- 
counts about Negro Americans 
who were and are outstanding in 
various areas of endeavor, e.g., 
Science, Law, Education, Sports, 
Literature, Music, Discovery, In- 
vention, Military and the Thea- 
ter. The title of the exhibit— 
‘‘Negro Hall of Fame.’’ 
Exhibit was viewed by other 


classes, by parents and community 
members. 


Other Ways in which this unit 


might have culminated: 


1. Mock radio quiz program 
2. Television parade of stars 


VII. Evidence of Growth 


A. Sustained interest in learning 


more about the topic as evi- J 
denced by many additions to } 


the exhibit long after the 
Unit had terminated. 


B. A new sense of responsibility | 
shown when pupils talked 
about—‘‘ The Person I Would f 


Like To Imitate’’. 


C. Many children, after passing . 
to higher grades, made con- § 


tributions to the exhibit. 


D. Some ways in which growth 


was evaluated: 
1. Pupils and teacher con- 


structed together a com- § 


pletion test which gave 
evidence that children had 
gained many answers to 
their questions. 


2. Pupils played a Matching f 


Game—picture and story. 
3. Children’s autobiogra- 


phies, their conversations f 
and attitudes showed they f 
gained some pride in their f 
heritage, and inspiration f 


from Negro heroes. 

4. Children’s 
eagerness in the coopera- 
tive planning of the ‘‘I 
AM AN AMERICAN 
DAY’”’ pageant. 


Basic Understandings for 
grade to which Unit contributed 
A. All Americans are constantly 
seeking to improve the quali- 
ty of their living through 
scientific research, and 


through use of natural re- 
sources. 


interest and 
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B. In the democratic way of liv- 
ing, the dignity and worth of 
the individual should be re- 
spected, and each individual 
recognizes his responsibility 
to give of his talents for the 
welfare of all. 

C. Life in our Nation is richer 
because of the contributions 
from this group of Ameri- 
cans, and because of the con- 
tributions of other groups 
with many different national, 
religious, and racial back- 
grounds. 


This Unit is distributed by The As- 

sociation of Pennsylvania Teachers 
Epytu H. President 
Girard Court Apartments #A7 
211 N. College Ave., 
Philadelphia 21, Penna. 


Ralph Ellison Wins 
National Book Award 


The fourth annual National 
Book Awards, representing official 
recognition by the entire book in- 
dustry of outstanding works by 
American authors, were presented 
to Ralph Ellison for his first novel, 
‘‘Invisible Man,’’ to Bernard De- 
Voto for ‘‘The Course of Empire,’’ 
and to Archibald MacLeish for 
‘Collected Poems, 1917-1952.’’ 


Gold medals were presented to 
the winning authors at a ceremony 
at the Hotel Commodore attended 
by over five hundred authors and 
eritics from all over the country, 
and book publishing people. Fred- 
erick Lewis Allen, writer and edi- 
tor of ‘‘Harper’s Magazine,’’ was 
master of ceremonies, and the 
speaker of the evening was Wil- 
liam O. Douglas, Associate Justice 
of the United States Supreme 
Court. All three authors were pres- 
ent to receive their awards, and 
each delivered a short address. The 
award program was followed by a 
reception. 

* The awards, which are the only 
industry-wide honors in the book 
publishing field; are made to the 
most distinguished books of fiction, 
nonfiction, and poetry written by 


American authors and published 
during the previous year. Spon- 
sored by the American Book Pub- 
lishers Council, Inc., the American 
Booksellers Association, Inc., and 
the Book Manufacturers’ Institute, 
Ine., they are selected by inde- 
pendent panels of judges in each 
of the three categories. 


In a statement concerning ‘‘In- 
visible Man,’’ the fiction judges for 
the National Book Award said: ‘‘In 
‘Invisible Man,’ Ralph Ellison 
shows us how invisible we all are 
to each other. With a positive exu- 
berance of narrative gifts, he has 
broken away from the conventions 
and patterns of the tight, ‘well- 
made’ novel. Mr. Ellison has had 
the courage to take many literary 
risks, and he has succeeded with 
them.’’ The fiction judges were 
Saul Bellow, Martha Foley, Irving 
Howe, Howard Mumford Jones, 
and Alfred Kazin. The award 
was made by a majority vote 
among these judges. 


For thirty-eight-year-old Ralph 
Ellison, who received his primary 
and secondary education at the 
Frederick Douglass school in Okla- 
homa City, writing is an interest 
which developed after a previous 
specialization in music. At the 
Tuskegee Institute which Mr. Elli- 
son attended from 1933-1936, he 
majored in music, and then went 
on to New York City to concentrate 
on music composition. A poem of 
Richard Wright’s so impressed him 
that he got in touch with the au- 
thor, and for a brief period, the 
two were associated in the publica- 
tion of a magazine called ‘‘New 
Challenge’’ where Ellison’s first 
published work, a review, ap- 
peared. Since 1939, short stories, 
reviews, criticism, and articles by 
him have appeared in such publi- 
eations as ‘‘Horizon,’’ ‘‘The Re- 


porter,’’ ‘‘ Antioch Review,’’ ‘‘The 


Saturday Review,’’ ‘‘The N. Y. 
Times Book Review,’’ and others. 
Generally hailed by critics as 


bringing to light one of the most 
impressive literary talents to ap- 
pear in the United States in some 
time, ‘‘Invisible Man’’ deals with 
the struggles and problems of a 
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young Negro in present-day Amer- 
ica. 


Sport 


The tremendous advance of Ne- 
groes in major sports is dramati- 
cally brought to the fore in the 
April issue of SPORT magazine, 
with features on Jersey Joe Wal- 
eott, Larry Doby, Jimmy Carter, 
Walt Dukes and mentions of sev- 
eral strong Negro prospects in 
‘*Baseball’s New Faces of 1953.’’ 

Following is a release on the 
Doby article: 

At 28, Larry Doby figures 1953 
will be his best year in baseball, 
he states in the current issue of 
Sport Magazine. 

He ascribes it to the fact that his 
ailing leg, which has hindered him 
for two seasons, is better, he has 
lost the upsetting moods which 
often disturbed his play because 
he was booed often by fans when 
he pulled a boner, and he wants to 
come through for Cleveland fans 
and General Manager Hank Green- 
berg who has been a real pal to 
him. 

Larry, a Cleveland Indian for 
seven years, is out to beat his rec- 
ord of 32 home runs which topped 
the American League last season 
and also fatten his batting average 
of .276. 

Commenting on some opinions of 
baseball people that the Cleveland 
Club chokes up in the clutch, 
Larry tells in Sport that ‘‘it isn’t 
so. We are all one team and we 
try to win every game. We’ve 
failed four. times in a row, always 
for a different reason. One season 
the hitters went great but the 
pitching tapered off. Then we’d 
have three 20-game winners and 
the hitting slumped. We have no 
Yankee complex. We don’t crack 
up when we get into a tight series 
at the Stadium. They’ve had the 
better team most of the time. It’s 
hard for any batter to hit Rey- 
nolds, Raschi and Lopat when they 
are right.’’ 


ADVERTISE IN THE BULLETIN 
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LIBERIAN PUBLIC RELATIONS CITED FOR EDUCATIONAL ACHIEVEMENT 
Washington—"This outstanding Public Relations Program” cited Thomas J. Deegan, Jr., Chairman of the Awards Judges, “ranks as a notable 


educational achievement, its success marked by the increasing knowledge in this country concerning Liberia.” 

Cultural Attache to the Embassy at Washington, David M. Thomas, received the Award on behalf of his government during the Annual 
AMERICAN PUBLIC RELATIONS ASSOCIATION Convention at the Mayflower Hotel in Washington on March 3rd. Receiving with 
him was Miss Antoinette M. McShan, Account Executive of Schaler, Butler & Associates, public relations counsel to the Liberian Embassy. 
Mr. Deegan stated that the “mounting use of quotations from LIBERIA TODAY (monthly Embassy publication), and an increasing number 


of business venture inquiries attest the success of the program.” 


THOMAS J. DEEGAN, JR., CHAIRMAN OF THE AWARDS JUDGES, MAKES THE PRESENTATION TO DAVID M. 
THOMAS, CULTURAL ATTACHE OF THE LIBERIAN EMBASSY, AND ANTOINETTE McSHAN, ACCOUNT EXECUTIVE 


OF SCHALER, BUTLER & ASSOCIATES, PUBLIC RELATIONS COUNSEL TO THE EMBASSY OF LIBERIA. 


Soprano Soloist 
at KSC 


The Lyceum Committee of Ken- 
tucky State College presented 
Adele Addison, soprano soloist, in 
one of the regular series of concerts 
at Bell Gymnasium on the college 
campus, Sunday, February 15th. 
Miss Addison has skyrocketed to 
musical heights in the last three 
years since her recital debut in 
Boston in 1949. She has appeared 
seven times as guest soloist with 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra 


and for two seasons was the lead- 
ing soprano with the New England 
Opera. 


Last season, Miss Addison was 
the winner of the coveted WGN 
Career Performance Award and in 
January of last year, in her first 
New York Concert, the critics of 
the Metropolitan papers said of 
her, ‘‘One of those occasions which 
brightens up a music season,’’ and 
‘‘A high point of the recital sea- 
son.’’ This is Miss Addison’s third 
concert tour. 


AGRICULTURAL AND 
TECHNICAL COLLEGE 
at Greensboro, N. C. 


(A Co-Ed ional Institution ) 
Schools of : 
AGRICULTURE 
EDUCATION AND SCIENCE 
ENGINEERING 
GRADUATE 


And a 
VOCATIONAL TECHNICAL INSTITUTE 
* * * 


Reserve Officer Training Corps for both 
the Army and Air Force 

For Catalogue or information, Address, 
Dr. F. D. Bluford, 

President, A. & T. College, 
Greensboro, N. C. 
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NATIONAL NOTES 


MAYOR OF NEW YORK CITY ISSUES PROCLAMATION 


Mayor Vincent R. Impelliteri presents proclamation on Negro History Week, 1953 to Dr. James Egert Allen, Treasurer and Program Coordi- 
nator of the New York Branch of the A.S.N.L.H. Also present at the ceremony were: (Left to right) Miss Jean Blackwell, Curator of the 
Schomburg Collection of the New York Public Library, Hon. Frederick Weaver, Grandson of Frederick Douglass 
the City of New York, Mrs. Gerri Major, Columnist, Amsterdam News, the Mayor, Deputy Police Commissioner William L. Rowe, Dr. Allen 


and Mrs. Ruth Whitehead Whaley, Secretary, Board of Estimate of the City of New York. 


PROCLAMATION 
State or New YorK 
EXECUTIVE CHAMBER 
ALBANY 
As we enter the year 1953, we 
see a remarkable acceleration of 
interest on the part of Americans 


from all walks of life, in building | 


better human relations among peo- 
ples everywhere. 

We are witnessing the dawn of a 
new era in the changing attitudes 
of leaders and statesmen of the 
free nations of the world on ques- 
tions involving social justice and 
the concept of human dignity. 


Today our nation is a leader in 
world affairs. It is, therefore, even 
more urgent for us to translate our 
democratic faith into reality for all 
men to see. Unity among all Amer- 
ican citizens will serve as an in- 
spiration and guiding light to free 
men everywhere. 

Among our citizens there are 
many who are Negroes. Not always 
do they enjoy all of the fruits of 
our democratic heritage. Because 
of changing attitudes growing out 
of this accelerating interest in hu- 
man relations, the status of Negro 
citizens in the United States has 
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and Deputy of Housing of 


shown vast improvement. Many 
solid expressions of this improve- 
ment are found in every part of 
the nation and in many areas of 
activity. This has been especially 
true in the very recent develop- 
ments in schools of higher educa- 
tion in the South, and in economic 
gains that Negroes are continuous- 
ly making everywhere. 

We cannot note the new and in- 
creased job opportunities now 
available to well-trained Negro 
workers without realizing what 
they mean. They mean better 
health, better homes, better educa- 
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tion, and happier citizens. 

There is also a changed attitude 
toward the Negro’s gains and as- 
pirations resulting in the growing 
admission of Negroes to full par- 
ticipation in every phase of com- 
munity life— North, South, East 
and West. 


The outstanding illustration of 
new adjustments is the ever grow- 
ing number of states and munici- 
palities—ten states and twenty-six 
municipalities — which have fol- 
lowed the lead of New York in 
enacting “laws or ordinances to 
abolish discrimination in employ- 
ment and education, and to 
strengthen their civil rights stat- 
utes. All of these have been passed 
since 1945. It is estimated that 
about forty million Americans, or 
more than one-fourth of the popu- 
lation of the United States, are 
now covered by this kind of legis- 
lation. The enactment of these laws 
was in the same spirit that led our 
forefathers to secure the rights of 
citizens in order to protect their 
life, liberty, and pursuit of happi- 
ness. 

I am proud of the examples of 
leadership that the citizens of our 
own state have provided the entire 
nation in the advancement of bet- 
ter human relations. The State of 
New York will continue its un- 
ceasing efforts to break down all 
the remaining barriers that divide 
people and groups from one an- 
other. With the guidance of the 
Divine Creator, and with faith in 
God, we will continue to build a 
united society of free men. 

NOW, THEREFORE, I 
THOMAS E. DEWEY, Governor 
of the State of New York, do here- 
by proclaim February 8th through 
February 15th, 1953, as 

NEGRO HISTORY WEEK 
in the State of New York. I urge 
every citizen, and all civic groups 
to join in the observance in the 
spirit of this Proclamation, recog- 
nizing the invaluable contributions 
that millions of Negro citizens have 
made to the development of this 
Empire State, and to the progress 
of our great nation. 
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GIVEN under my hand and the 


Privy Seal of the State at the nd Materials for the 
Capitol in the City of Albany Send f 
this fifth day of February in the | Negro History Bulletin to 


year of our Lord one thousand 
nine hundred and fifty-three. 
(Signed) THomas E. Dewrey 
BY THE GOVERNOR: 
(signed) R. Burpett Brxsy 
Secretary to the Governor 


ALBERT N. D. BROOKS 
1538 Ninth Street, Northwest 
Washington, D. C. 


BOARD OF EDUCATION OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
OFFICE OF THE SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS 
GENERAL Circuuar No. 18, 1952-1953 


February 4, 1953 


TO ALL SUPERINTENDENTS, PRINCIPALS, 
DIRECTORS, AND HEADS OF BUREAUS 


Ladies and Gentlemen: 
Item 1. Necro History WEEK—Frsruary 8-15, 1953 

Negro History Week, under the sponsorship of the Association for 
the Study of Negro Life and History, has been observed annually since 
1926 in recognition of the outstanding contributions made by Negro 
Americans to the cultural, scientific, educational, political and industrial 
life of the nation. Its observance this year is set for the week February 
8 through 15. 

Mayor Impellitteri has issued the following proclamation: 
‘“WHEREAS the week of February 8th through the 15th, 1953, has been 
designated as Negro History Week by the Association for the Study of 
Negro Life and History, and 
WHEREAS the theme of the celebration NEGRO HISTORY AND 
HUMAN RELATIONS is designed to increase an understanding of the 
significance of Negro History, of the more vital areas of human relations 
and of the value of historical truth, and ' 
WHEREAS such an observance will increase activities and stimulate 
interest in the work of organizations and individuals devoted to the im- 
provement of human relations, and 
WHEREAS during these critical times in world history it is of extreme 
importance to call to the attention of our citizens the fact that all groups 
have contributed to our arts, sciences and material growth, and 
WHEREAS this annual observance will aid in the dissemination of 
knowledge, discourage the exhibition of prejudicial attitudes and pro- 
mote increased participation by Negroes in our economic, political, cul- 
tural and social life. 

NOW, THEREFORE, I, Vincent R. Impellitteri, Mayor of the City of 
New York, do hereby proclaim the period of February 8th through the 
15th, 1953, as 

NEGRO HISTORY WEEK 

in New York City, and do hereby call upon our schools, libraries, and 
other public and private institutions to conduct proper observance of 
Negro History Week by means of classroom lectures, displays, public 
gatherings, celebrations and other public functions.’’ 

The real teacher takes every opportunity for Teaching good human 
relations during the course of the school year; the observance of Negro 
History week is a special opportunity for centering emphasis on the im- 
provement of intergroup relations. 


Signed, WmLLIAM JANSEN 
Superintendent of Schools 
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THE YOUNG PEOPLE’S CORNER 


You Can Become a 
Writer 


By Nerissa Lona 


During the year we have invited 
you to send your creative writing 
results to us. A few have respond- 
ed, but not nearly enough. This 
time, let’s talk briefly about what 
makes a writer tick. In the first 
place, be it fiction or feature, a 
writer must develop a style of his 
own. Style is efficient expression. 
It is the use of words in such a way 
that the meaning rather than the 
phraseology first enters the mind 
of the reader. The best style is the 
natural style. 

The second step is clarity. A 
writer’s first point is to make him- 
self understood. Everything he 
writes must be chosen with that in 
mind. Sound style can be accom- 
plished only if the writer knows 
what he wants to say and has a 
real desire to share that knowledge 
with the reader. It follows, then, 
that the best words for a writer to 
use are those which carry the idea 
most easily and directly. This 
would be the language he thinks 
with. If he finds his thinking vo- 
ecabulary is cramped and inade- 
quate, then the thing to do is to 
increase it. Do it this way. Strive 
to get a picture clear, then work to 
find a word that fits it. 

Simplicity is essential. A writer 
must write simply, expressing his 
ideas pictorially and forcefully. 
He must beware of boring generali- 
ties and concentrate on examples, 
illustrations, comparisons and con- 
trasts. 

The key to fluent style is unity 
or the presentation of a single idea 
at a time,. the exclusion of facts, 
thoughts, allusions, and statistics 
that are not clearly subtopics of 
the main heading chosen. 

Why is it that a good writer, in a 
sentence or two can stir our imagi- 
nation and capture our interest, 


while another writer, dealing with 
the same material, can fill a page 
with words and never move us 
once? The answer, obviously, is 
that the second writer’s style was 
flat because he was thinking la- 
boriously of style only. The first 
writer was concerned with his ma- 
terial, and he presented it in 
words which stimulated thinking 
with an appeal to one or more of 
the five senses. ‘‘There are words 
that chuckle,’’ says H. A. Over- 
street; ‘‘words that laugh right 
out; words that weep; words that 
droop and falter.’’ Words like 
these—words that paint a picture 
or convey a mood—make our writ- 
ing vivid and enable our readers 
or hearers to share our experiences, 
ideas, and emotions are the ones we 
want to use. These words must be 
exact, precise, concrete, and spe- 
cific. 

Above all, keep out of literary 
ruts. Hackneyed phrases, which 
many writers employ, are the re- 
sult of failure to keep their imagi- 
nation at work. Such are words 
which once were vivid but have be- 
come so overworked that they are 
tasteless as water. These are called 
‘*elichés’’ and should be avoided. 
In your speaking and writing, look 
for tired language and substitute 
vivid, vigorous expressions for 
each. 

Here are a few examples. Per- 
haps some of you would like to 
draw up a list of ‘‘bromides’’ 
which all will pledge to avoid in 
speaking and writing. There are 
many, many more. 

breakneck speed 
savory repast 
better half 

stellar qualities 
icy stare 

heart of gold 
pretty as a picture 
hungry as a bear 
starry-eyed 

last but not least 
rose to the occasion 
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wee small hours 
sigh of relief 
light as a feather 


Next month I plan to give some 
concrete information everybody 
who is interested in writing should 
know. My sources will be taken 
from authorities in both the fields 
of feature and fiction writing. 

And now, just to show our 
youngest citizens that I haven’t 
forgot them, here are two poems, 
which I hope, will speak for them- 
selves. In the first poeni the char- 
acter described represents a per- 
son who, to me as a child, was most 
unusual. His work was very ordi- 
nary, but I didn’t see him that 
way. Do you have a similar char- 
acter? The second poem, I believe, 
speaks for itself. 


THE LITTLE BROWN MAN 


The little brown man walks down 
the street, 
Trudging the road with his dusty 
feet. 
He carries a most mysterious sack, 
The little brown man with his pack 
on his back. 
The little brown man goes all day 
long, 
He never speaks nor sings a song. 
Just up and down and around he 
goes, 
And where he stops, why, nobody 
knows. 
The little brown man never grum- 
bles nor complains, 
Doesn’t seem to mind if it snows 
or if it rains; 
I’ve watched him as he travelled 
to see if I could see 
Whatever that mysterious sack 
could be. 
But the little brown man keeps on 
his way, 
Walking through the night as well 
as through the day. 
The little brown man walks down 
the street, 
Trudging the road with his dusty 
feet. 
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He carries a most mysterious sack, 
The little brown man with his pack 
on his back. 


WHISPER YOUR SECRET 


Whisper your secret, 

I won’t tell, 

What did you find down in the 
dell? 

Up through an earth bed dark as 
night, 

Up through a snow bank soft and 
white, 

Golden and shining and greeting 
the sun 

I found a daffodil! 

Winter is done! 


What did you see 

Down by the lane? 

What did you hear 

Making refrain? 

Back to his home from his long 
winter’s stay, 

Covering the miles so far away, 

I saw a robin, 

I heard him sing, 

I know your secret, 

I know it’s spring. 


School Names 


FOR WHOM IS YOUR SCHOOL 
NAMED 


By GENEvA C. TURNER 


Dunbar High School 


Schools in many cities in our 
country bear the name of DUN- 
BAR in memory of one of our great 
colored poets, PAUL LAWRENCE 
DUNBAR. In our city of Wash- 
ington, D. C., we have the DUN- 
BAR HIGH SCHOOL which is 
located on First Street between N 
and O Streets, N. W. If there is a 
school in your city that bears this 
name, you, too, will be interested 
in reviving the memory of this fa- 
mous poet. 

At this time of the year, espe- 
cially, will a brief glance at the life 
and work of a poet be interesting 
when all the world about us is blos- 
soming in beauty — beauty which 
we deeply feel but cannot always 
express as we see the heavenly blue 
above us, feel the soft green grass 


beneath our feet, hear the songs of 
birds in the early morning, or gaze 
upon the colorful flowers blooming 
around us. 


The facts in the life of Dunbar 
are more or less familiar to all of 
us. He was born in Dayton, Ohio, 
in 1872, of parents who had been 
slaves and therefore had no oppor- 
tunity of obtaining an education. 
So they were very eager for their 
son to go to school and get as much 
training as possible. Paul was a 
very good student and when his 
school work was done, he used his 
spare time writing beautiful verses 
that came to his mind. These he 
gave to his mother to keep for him. 

At the age of twelve, Paul’s fa- 
ther died and he had to help his 
mother who now had to work very 
hard to make a living. Instead of 
going to college, when he finished 
high school, he took a job as ele- 
vator boy to give his mother more 
help. During all of his spare mo- 
ments, however, he continued to 
write lines of verse. He succeeded 
in having a few of these published 
in newspapers and magazines and 
thus attracted the attention of the 
best writers of his day. 

Encouraged by this, he borrowed 
money to publish his first book, 
Oak and Ivy, in 1893, which sold 
so well that he was not only able to 
pay his debt, but also had some left 
for himself. Then followed two 
other volumes, Majors and Minors 
(1895) and Lyrics of Lowly Life 
(1896). These books brought forth 
great praise from the writers of his 
time and easily placed him among 
the famous poets of his day. His 
other publications were: Folks 
from Dixie, Lyrics of the Hearth- 
side, Poems of the Cabin and 
Field, The Strength of Gideon, 
The Love of Landry, The Fanatics, 
The Sport of the Gods, Lyrics of 
Love and Laughter, and Candle 
Iighting Time. He also made an 
attempt at novel writing in the 
production of The Uncalled. 

Not only did Dunbar become fa- 
mous in his own country, but also 
abroad. He visited England in 
1897 and was received with great 
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honor. When he returned home his § 


engagements kept him very busy 
and he was now able to work en- 
tirely in his own field. He was 
appointed to a position in the Li- 
brary of Congress which he held 
for several years. Unfortunately, 
his health began to fail and he 
passed away in 1906 at the early 
age of thirty-four at his home in 
Dayton, Ohio, which is kept as a 
monument in honor of this great 
poet. 

Other writers had from time to 
time attempted to write verse in 
Negro dialect, but none met with 
the literary success that Dunbar 
did. His success was due, no doubt, 
to the natural, spontaneous man- 
ner in which he wrote about the 
people and life around him with 
no problem in mind to solve. Some- 
times his poetry brings tears, some- 
times laughter, but one is always 
aware of the deep sympathy and 
love he had for those about whom 
he wrote. Perhaps no poet has so 
successfully pictured Negro life, 
caught its true meaning, and trans- 
ferred it to others through his 
verse. 

From the short but interesting 
life of this great poet, all pupils 
who go to the Dunbar schools can 
remember two things: First, to use 
profitably and wisely leisure time. 
Dunbar used much of his spare 
time writing beautiful verse. You 
may not be inclined or able to 
write verse, but there must be 
some absorbing interest in your 
life to which you could devote 
some of your leisure. You have 
the choice of filling this time with 
profitable activity which will bring 
pleasure and benefit to those 
around you, or filling it with in- 
dolence and harmful activities 
which will bring disgrace to your 
home, school, and community. 

The second thing to remember 
from the life of Dunbar is to fol- 
low the urge to create and be orig- 
inal—if not in the field of poetry, 
then in anything for which you 
are best fitted. Dare to step out of 
the beaten path. Who knows what 
the result will be! 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITORS 


ScHoou District oF 
MAPLEWOOD & RICHMOND 
HEIGHTS 


E. R. Apams, Superintendent 


LINCOLN SCHOOL 
A. B. Green, Principal 
7917 Thomas Avenue 
Richmond Heights 17, Mo. 
February 18, 1953 
> The Association for the 
| Study of Negro Life and History 
1538 9th Street, N. W. 
| Washington, D. C. 
Gentlemen : 
The Lincoln School PTA wishes 
| to make a contribution of five dol- 
lars ($5.00) to the work which the 
| association is doing. Our organiza- 
| tion celebrated Negro History 
| Week with a Negro History pro- 
gram presented by the eighth 
grade of our school. 
Yours, 
P. H. Porter, President 
Mrs. EprrH Cooper, Secretary 
DANIEL ParrRAm, Treasurer 


COLORED PARENTS AND 

TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 

Euper ALFRED W. JOHNSON, 

President 
511 Alliance Street 
Havre de Grace, Maryland 

The Association for the Study of 
Negro Life and History 
1938 9th Street, N. W. 
Washington 1, D. C. 
Dear Sir: 

We are quite proud of the work 


which your organization is doing. 
We can only show our appreciation 
by contributing a check for ten 
dollars ($10.00), which we believe 
will help in furthering your excel- 
lent work. 

May your organization continue 
on the road of wonderful progress 
in helping us to know and under- 


stand more about our race. 
Ever sincerely, 
HELEN WAGNER, 
(Cor. Sec.) of P.T.A. Assoc. 


March 10, 1953 
To the Editor: 

All through Virginia Negro citi- 
zens are experiencing a degree of 
satisfaction as new modern schools 
and facilities for Negro children 
are developing in many communi- 
ties. Many of these schools are 
now superior in construction to 
schools white children attend. If 
the Supreme Court rules that seg- 
regation is inconsistent with free- 
dom and our national constitution, 
white children will find the schools 
in many communities at least equal 
to those they have been attending. 

Too little credit has been given 
to the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People 
for what the Association has done 
to improve education for Negroes 
in our several communities. Here 
in northern Virginia, there are 
new schools at Vienna, Gum 
Springs, Fairfax, and in South 
and North Arlington. Ground has 
been broken for a new colored high 
school in Fairfax County. 

As an example of the influence 
of the NAACP, we cite the recent 
dedication of the new facilities and 
buildings of the Hoffman-Boston 
School in Arlington. For years the 
colored children in Arlington had 
to attend one of the worst sub- 
standard high schools in this area, 
or travel a half hundred miles to 
and from Manassas, or to Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

In 1948, the Arlington School 
Board refused to continue to pay 
tuition for Negro pupils traveling 
to Washington to get high school 
courses denied them at Hoffman- 
Boston. In April, 1950, a pupil 
of Hoffman-Boston, Constance 
Carter, and later, Julius Brevard 
and Peggy Council applied for ad- 
mission to Washington and Lee 
High School. On May 31, 1950, the 
District Court supported the opin- 
ion of the Arlington School author- 
ities that the educational advan- 
tages at Hoffman-Boston were sub- 
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stantially equal to those at Wash- 
ington and Lee. 

The NAACP lawyers appealed. 
The court gave permission to com- 
pare the facilities at the two 
schools. We of the NAACP and our 
lawyers unlocked doors, examined 
all the rooms and took over 300 pic- 
tures. Among the contrasts were 
the following: Washington and 
Lee had two gyms, Hoffman- 
Boston had none; Washington and 
Lee had special rooms for band and 
music; Hoffman-Boston had none; 
Washington and Lee’s Library had 
books worth $12,000 ; Hoffman-Bos- 
ton’s books were worth $1921; 
Washington and Lee was accred- 
ited ; Hoffman-Boston had a proba- 
tionary accreditation from the 
Virginia State Board of Education. 
In dozens of other areas including 
extra-curricula athletics, cadets, 
etc., the contrasts were striking. 

The Virginia Court of Appeals, 
cognizant of the major court deci- 
sions won by the NAACP about 
the country, reversed the judgment 
of the District Court and remand- 
ed the case to the District Court 
for further proceedings, ruling 
that ‘‘the burdens inherent in seg- 
regation must be met by the State 
which maintains the practice.’’ 
The Washington Post in an edi- 
torial, June 1950, commenting on 
the decision said, ‘‘There is no way 
in which the Arlington School 
Board can give equal educational 
opportunities to young Negroes 
and young whites save by giving 
them the same opportunities—that 
is, by integration, instead of segre- 
gation.’’ Following this, on Sep- 
tember 13, 1950, the School Board 
of Arlington admitted Richard 
Green of Hoffman-Boston to a 
Washington and Lee Machine Shop 
for work but only after all other 
children had left. Eventually the 
School Board sought to equalize the 
advantages by adding new features 
and additions to the Hoffman- 
Boston High School, which was 
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dedicated last week. 

Many thousands of dollars were 
spent by the Virginia State 
NAACP aided by the members of 
the Arlington Branch to carry this 
ease through the courts. Hundreds 
of thousands of dollars have been 
spent by the NAACP over the 
country in court cases to make pos- 
sible local victories. Among the 
celebrated cases won by the 
NAACP which helped liberalize 
local school board action were the 
Sipuel v Board of Regents of the 
Oklahoma Law School; the Corbin 
v County School Board of Pulaski 
Co., Virginia; the Missouri ex rel 
Gaines v Canada case. This writer 
also reminds us that it was the 
NAACP that brought about equal- 
ization of salaries of school teach- 
ers. However, it has been shown 
that no matter how equal or even 
superior facilities are, the very 
fact of segregation stigmatizes, and 
creates false feelings of superiority 
or inferiority on the part of pupils 
and teachers. Hence, education on 
a segregated basis helps perpetuate 
two classes of citizens in our na- 
tion, first-class and second-class 
citizens, a reproach to democracy 
and a deterrent to world peace. 
Both white and Negro citizens 
should give credit to the NAACP 
and support it as an agency for 
unity and national strength. 


E. B. HENDERSON 
Vice President 
Virginia State-NAACP 


Meharry Students 
Win Schering Award, 
1952 Medical Essay 
Prize! 


Nashville, Tenn., March 12 — 
First prize in the 1952 Schering 
Award contest, national competi- 
tion for medical students, was 
awarded today to Edward Allen 
Jones, 25-year-old sophomore at 
Meharry Medical College. 

Another Meharry student, An- 
drew Henry Jackson, was also 
named for an award in the contest, 
which was open to undergraduate 


students in 83 medical colleges in 
the United States and Canada. 

Writing on ‘‘Steroid Hormones 
in Geriatries,’’ young Jones 
topped all entrants in the annual 
contest, according to Dr. Willard 
O. Thompson, chief judge and edi- 
tor of the official Journal of Geri- 
atrics. Jones is a native of Atlanta, 
Georgia, and last year ranked sec- 
ond in the Meharry freshman med- 
ical class. He graduated from 
Rockford, Michigan High School 
and received his baccalaureate in 
science from Morehouse College in 
Atlanta, followed by a certificate 
in medical technology from the 
University of Michigan. 

Jackson, a Meharry senior, re- 
ceived a special prize in the compe- 
tition for his essay on the ‘‘Topical 
Use of Antihistamines.’’ A native 
of Little Rock, where he lives at 
1017 Gaines St., Jackson did his 
pre-med work at Kansas State, 
B.S. and M.S. in chemistry. He 
plans to go into pediatrics. 


Presentation of the $500 award 
to Jones and the $100 prize to 
Jackson was made by Emanuel de 
Gomar, Jr., executive of Schering 
Corporation. The Bloomfield, New 
Jersey, pharmaceutical manufac- 
turers began the annual student 
competitions in 1944 to encourage 
extracurricular, original reporting 
by medical students in the hope 
that they will later contribute to 
clinical literature and _ general 
knowledge throughout the medical 
profession. 

Jones and Jackson are the first 
winners from Meharry, previous 
winners representing Harvard 
School of Medicine, Syracuse Uni- 
versity, University of Pennsylvania 
and other large medical colleges. 
At present, Jones is interested in 
internal medicine with emphasis 
on endocrinology and hematology. 
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Strate or WEsT VIRGINIA 
EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT 
CHARLESTON 
A PROCLAMATION 
By THE GOVERNOR 

WHEREAS, it is proper to rec- 
ognize the contributions of all ele- 
ments of our population to the de- 
velopment of this great State and 
Nation, and since a particular time 
has been designated to focus atten- 
tion upon the role of the American 
Negro in the development of this 
great Nation; and 

WHEREAS, the founder of Na- 
tional Negro History Week, the 
late Dr. Carter G. Woodson, lived 
and died a citizen of the State of 
West Virginia; and 

WHEREAS, the month of Feb- 
ruary is a month of the birthdays 
of great Americans, and of Broth- 
erhood Week, it is deemed fitting 


and proper to consider the basic ff 


principles upon which our nation 

has become great: 

NOW, THEREFORE, I, WIL- 
LIAM C. MARLAND, GOVER- 
NOR OF THE STATE OF WEST 
VIRGINIA, do hereby proclaim 
February 8-15, 1953 as NEGRO 
HISTORY WEEK, and suggest 
that all Americans, particularly 
those of West Virginia, take cog- 
nizance of the lives of outstanding 
Negroes and their contributions to 
our Nation, and that we strive to 
further develop our American 
democratic ideals. 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF, I 
have hereunto caused the great 
seal of the State to be affixed. 

Done at the Capitol in the City of 
Charleston, State of West Vir- 
ginia, this the seventh day of 
February, in the year of Our 
Lord, One Thousand Nine Hun- 
dred Fifty-three, and in the 
Ninetieth year of the State. 

By the Governor: 

Secretary of State 

GOVERNOR 


IS IT TIME FOR YOU TO RENEW YOUR SUB- 
SCRIPTION? IF SO, SEND YOUR’S TODAY! 
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(Continued from page 192) 


program adequate to meet the 
highest needs of citizens. This is 
a problem for professionals. 

The matter of freedom of choice 
is elementary, but the matter of 
providing adequate educational 
programs concerns the whole body 
of educational knowledge. To un- 
derstand the nature of an adequate 
program, not even to consider hav- 
ing the ability to organize one, rep- 
resents years of professional study, 
and the work of countless educa- 
tors. Because of the complexity of 
the problem, an educator draws 
conclusions with caution, and he 
avoids dogmatic assertions related 
to the solution of all educational 


| ills. The adequacy of the program 
'is related to all the factors that 


enter into the instruction that re- 


| sults in efficient social beings of 


varying qualifications. Who but 
the professional educator is quali- 
fied to evaluate the adequacy of 
programs of instruction? 

The professional educator has 
studied for many years in the area 
of his specialty, just as doctors 
spend many years in the study of 
medicine, and lawyers much time 
in the study of law. The profes- 
sional educator is capable of mak- 
ing decisions related to education- 
al policy, just as a doctor should 
be able to prescribe proper medi- 
cine, or the lawyer to abide by the 
rules of evidence. 

The medical doctor’s condemna- 
tion of the university president 
brings to attention the practice 
along this line in certain communi- 
ties. The local doctor or lawyer, 
after achieving prominence in the 
community, becomes the voice of 
educational authority—the voice 
that frequently exposes the inef- 
ficiency of professional educators. 
The doctor or lawyer is qualified 
to evaluate programs of education 
in the community because he went 
to school, which is about as valid a 
reason as one related to a teacher’s 
ability to cure illness by means of 
knowledge acquired from taking 
medicine internally. 

A doctor who speaks authorita- 
tively for all of the specialized 


branches of medicine in which he 
has had no special training, is con- 
sidered a ‘‘quack’’ in his own pro- 
fession. As a community leader, 
however, he may speak with au- 
thority about education, even if 
he has had only the most narrow 
worldly experience, and the most 
specialized college and medical 
training. Obviously such a prac- 
tice is unsound. Our communities 
will have to turn to professional 
educators for advice concerning 
education, to doctors for medical 
eare, to lawyers for legal service, 
and to experts. in each area of ac- 
tivity, if they want programs 
based upon scientific research, 
rather than upon unqualified opin- 
ion. 

To put the record straight, the 
position of professional educators 
related to equality and educational 
policy should be stated. The pro- 
fessional educator opposes all bar- 
riers that bar individuals solely 
because of race. They do not de- 
plore the natural desire of individ- 
uals to seek the association of their 
own kind for personal companion- 
ship. They oppose the barriers 
which seek to prevent mutual vol- 
untary attraction and fellowship 
between individuals of different 
races. These are the principles of 
basic equality in which the profes- 
sional educator is interested. 


The realistic side of integration 
concerns evidence indicating that 
integrated schools in general are 
apt to follow the complexions of 
neighborhoods, as do the predomi- 
nantly Negro integrated schools in 
New York’s Harlem. Negro edu- 
cators think that it is sound policy 
to seek the best schools for these 
predominantly Negro neighbor- 
hoods, both now and after integra- 
tion. It is in such areas that Ne- 
groes have been identified with the 
educational leadership of the 
schools. Certainly it is sound racial 
policy for Negroes to wish to be as- 
sociated with the leadership and 
direction of the best educational 
institutions. It is not enough for 
Negroes merely to be counted 
among those ‘‘present’’ at such 
institutions. 
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Negro administrators and teach- 
ers will have, after integration, the 
task of guiding all youth, but es- 
pecially Negro youth, who need 
guidance that is tempered by sym- 
pathetic understanding. The ade- 
quacy of education for Negro 
youth will depend largely upon the 
competence of Negro educators for 
many years to come. 

As long as the Negro doctor, law- 
yer, banker and business man must 
depend largely upon Negro pa- 
tronage, Negro youth will need the 
special guidance that he will re- 
ceive mainly from qualified Negro 
teachers. Until Negroes are ready 
to abandon all types of Negro lead- 
ership, they cannot abandon wisely 
Negro educational leadership. 
Which is to say, that unifed racial 
policy for education, as well as 
other areas of social life, should not 
suggest the abandonment of qual- 
ified Negro leadership. 


CENTRAL STATE COLLEGE 


WILBERFORCE, OHIO 
1887 1953 


OVER THREE SCORE YEARS OF 
EDUCATIONAL SERVICE TO YOUTH 
Charles H. Wesley, President 

In choosing a college, a student, his 
parents and advisers should give 
thoughtful consideration to its 
of education, its character-building - 
tentialities, its intellectual 
the scholarly standing of its faculty, the 
beneficial effects of its student life and 
student activities, and the o —— 
available for ership and 
social action. CENTR L STATE COL- 
LEGE offers all of 
to its students in the larg measure. 
CENTRAL STATE COLLEGE is co- 
educational, inter-denominational and 
inter-racial in its opportunities and 
purposes. 

FULL STATE, REGIONAL AND 

NATIONAL ACCREDITATION 

For information write: 


Registrar, Central State College 
WILBERFORCE, OHIO 


TO Know 

YOUR CHANGE 
OF ADDRESS 

Is Important to Us 
PLEASE 

NOTIFY US 
PROMPTLY 
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EQUALITY AND EDUCATIONAL POLICY 
By Avsert N. D. Brooxs 


NE of the greatest needs of the Negro is 
() a united racial policy in the struggle for 
equality. We must make a stand on 

basic principles, but we cannot substitute slogans 
for tested programs for the improvement of con- 


ditions in education, health, economic security and 
other social areas. 


Negroes need to be able to distinguish between 
a general basic philosophy of racial equality and 
the necessary bodies of specialized knowledge re- 
quired for solving problems in the complex areas 
of social life. Uvnited racial policy implies that 
the Negro supports both the basic principles of 
racial equality and the social-improvement pro- 
gtams which competent research indicates might 
upgrade the status of the Negro. 


United racial policy is lacking when those en- 
gaged in the step-by-step program of social im- 
provement belittle the efforts of those who do 
nothing but preach racial equality. It is lacking, 
too, when advocates of immediate racial equality 
condemn those who are working to lift the Negro’s 
present status by making step-by-step improve- 
ments in specialized social areas. 

About a month ago, the president of a state- 
supported university for Negroes sought a latge 
appropriation from the state legislature to improve 
the educational offerings at his school. A medical 
doctor in this region accused this university presi- 
dent of being practically a traitor to his race, for 
seeking at this time to improve a school that is 
operated at present exclusively for Negroes. 


The medical doctor’s accusation represents a 
misunderstanding concerning proper educational 
policy to be followed by Negroes, in the light of 
the pending Supreme Court decision on integra- 
tion. The accusation goes beyond the basic phi- 
losophy of racial equality. It assumes that, when 
integrated public schools are established, all Ne- 
groes will desire to attend and will transfer to 
schools now operated only for other races. It as- 
sumes, too, that no people of other races will desire 


to attend and will transfer to schools now operated 
solely for Negroes. Such assumptions suggest 
that the present state-supported universities for 
Negroes should close their doors when integration fi 
comes. Is this what the best educational thought 

among Negroes recommends? 

Educators who have engaged in research on the 
subject have concluded that most existing pub- 
licly-supported schools of all types will continue to 
operate after integration. The most inadequate § 
will be abandoned, after an initial survey of avail- @ 
able facilities and the initial consolidation of edu- 
cational resources. It is obvious that this initial 
abandonment of inadequate facilities will affect a 
greater number of schools now operated solely for 
Negroes, than it will schools now operated solely 
for other races. 

The fact remains, however, that many schools 
now operated solely for Negroes will not be aban- 
doned when integration comes. They will be im- 
proved, where the need exists, in order that they 
might conform to acceptable standards of ade- 
quacy. It is probable, also, that the educational @ 
expansion during the years that follow the initial 
consolidation caused by integration will make nec- 
essary the reclaiming, and in many cases rebuild- 
ing, of institutions formerly abandoned. 

Before reaching a conclusion, an additional re- 
search finding should be presented. Whether be- 
cause of location of residence or for other reasons, 
most Negroes will continue to attend schools where 
Negroes constitute a majority of the enrollment. 
Many other Negroes, to be sure, will seek to enter 
schools where the majority consists of other races. 

Educators agree that each individual is entitled 
to freedom of educational choice in relation to the 
attainment of equality of educational opportunity. 
When opportunity is rejected by the individual 
because of bias or prejudice, educational choice 
must be related, then, to private rather than to 
publicly-supported schools. At the same time, every 


public school should provide an educational 
(Continued on page 191) 
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